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PRATT, DANIEL (July 20, i799~May 13,
1873) industrialist, was a New Englander who
went South and became the first great manufac-
turer of Alabama, He was born in Temple, N.
H,, the fourth son of Edward Pratt, a typical
Yankee farmer, and Asenath (Flint) Pratt. Af-
ter attending: school for a short time, Daniel
served an apprenticeship as a carpenter, and at
the age of twenty sailed for Savannah, Ga. Leav-
ing there in 1821, he went to Milledgeville, then
the capital of the state, where for ten years he
worked at his trade. He then moved to Clinton,
Ga., and took charge of a cotton-gin factory be-
longing to Samuel Griswold, a year later be-
coming a partner. About this time he married
Esther Ticknor, also of New England, by whom
he had three daughters.

In 1833 hfi moved to Elmore County, Ala. Af-
ter looking about for a site for a plant, and feel-
ing that the residents were endeavoring to ex-
ploit his needs, he went to Autauga County,
where in 1838 he established himself twelve miles
north of Montgomery, the settlement being named
Prattville. He first erected a grist mill and a
lumber and shingle mill ; to these he soon added
a cotton-gin plant, which gained such a reputation
that its product was exhibited in England, The
business shortly increased to such an extent as
to warrant a warehouse in New Orleans. Subse-
quently Pratt built a cotton mill of 2,800 spindles
and a hundred looms, a woolen mill, a foundry,
a carriage factory, a tinshop, and a mercan-
tile establishment. In 1858 these properties were
capitalized at more than $519,000. The following
year he advertised that he was annually running
1,200 bales of cotton and 120,000 pounds of wool
through his mills. The University of Alabama
in 1846 conferred on him the degree of master of
mechanic and useful arts. He was elected to the
state House of Representatives in 1860 and he
served throughout the Civil War. Although a
New Englander and opposed to secession he was
an ardent Southerner in sympathies, organizing
and equipping the "Prattville Dragoons" for the
Confederate service. He took a great interest in
railroads and became a director of the North &
South railway, now a portion of the Louisville
& Nashville system. Through Henry F. De Bar-
deleben [g.v.], who married his second daughter,
Ellen, Pratt, the year before his death, invested
in the Red Mountain Iron & Coal Company and
controlled the Oxmoor iron furnaces in the new
Birmingham industrial district. He furnished
most of the money for the enterprise and De
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Bardeleben became its superintendent. In his
honor the great vein of coal west of the new
town of Birmingham was named the Pratt Seam,
For many years he was the greatest indus-
trialist and capitalist of Alabama, and Pratt-
ville, the industrial center of the state. His
plants were the pride and admiration of all. He
lived on a large scale; his plantations were noted
for their blooded stock; and contemporary ac-
counts reveal that his opulence made a great
impression on his place and time. He died just
as the Birmingham district was developing- and
left his son-in-law the capital which made him
the most imposing figure in Alabama's iron and
coal history.
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PRATT, DANIEL (Apr. n, iBop-June 20,
1887), vagrant, was born in the Prattville dis-
trict of Chelsea, Mass,, the son of Daniel and
Mary (Hall) Pratt, and belonged to a humble
branch of the ancient and numerous family that
gave its name to his birthplace. In his youth he
became a carpenter's helper, but disappeared,
and was not seen for twelve years. When he did
return he was incurably demented. His rela-
tives showed him more tenderness than may be
expected in such cases, but he was able to take
care of himself, and for a half a century he
roamed the land. His wanderings extended from
the backwoods of Maine and New Brunswick to
remote army posts in the Dakotas. In 1874 he
wrote in an autograph album that he had traveled
200,000 miles, been in twenty-seven states and
among sixteen tribes of Indians, visited Wash-
ington seventeen times, and seen five presidents
inaugurated. He styled himself the Great Amer-
ican Traveler and insisted on his title of General.
His chief delusion was that he had been elected
to the presidency and was being kept out of of-
fice by a coalition of unscrupulous rivals. He
was the most widely known and affectionately
remembered man of his class, the subject of in-
numerable anecdotes, reminiscences, rhymes,
and allusions. This fame he owed in large meas-
ure to his devotion to the New England colleges,
where among the students he was greatly ad-
mired as an orator. For many years he de-
scended on his favorite institutions in spring and
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